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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


SHARE THE BOOKS 


I suggest that some measures be taken to limit the period of time 
in which a faculty member may keep a book, This will prevent some 
inconsiderate people from keeping books after they are through with 
them. I have been after a certain book for 6 weeks. Every time I 
ask for it, I'm told it's checked out to a faculty member. I have 
written 4 request cards over the past month and have heard nothing. 
This book is necessary for me to be able to complete a term paper. 
This person has probably had this book so long he doesn't even 
know where it is, I suggest you take some preventive measures. 
Signed: A dissatisfied student. 


This note, even though anonymous, points up concisely a chronic problem on 
this campus, a problem present, in varying degree, in every university and col- 
lege. The difficulty in securing a sharing of library books between faculty and 
students, and between faculty member and faculty member too, because this is 
definitely a part of the problem, has its roots partly in carelessness, in some 
part in thoughtlessness, and a little bit too, I fear in that all too human 
trait, selfishness. Also a contributing element is the proprietary interest 
which some faculty members feel they legitimately have in those books which 
they themselves have requested the library to order, Provincialism too is a 
factor. Every college and university librarian hss heard, and repeatedly, the 
confident faculty assertion: "I'm the only one here interested in this book." 
Nearly always they are wrong, 


The only tenable and fair library policy for any university is that library 
books, once they are purchased and cataloged, become an integral part of the 
total book resources, available for the use of all, student no less than faculty 
member, The very cataloging of a book is recognition of this. Obviously,if a 
book is to be the sole property of a single faculty member, or even of a depart~- 
ment, there is neither logic nor practicality in spending more than two dollars 
to classify it and record it in the public catalog only to deny its use to those 
who find it there. It is precisely because university library books in America 
are, in the main, shared among faculty and students that our libraries have been 
able to grow so spectacularly in resources and in usefulness. Indeed modern 
scholarship, throughout the world, rests upon a sharing of books among individ- 
uals and among institutions, The libraries of this Nation, and in a less im- 
mediate sense, the libraries of the world, constitute a huge reservoir available 
to the individual scholar on this campus. During the present year upward of 
2,000 of our books will go out into the mails for use elsewhere in the United 
States and, very likely, also abroad. Conversely there will come to us during 
the year a thousand or more books, drawn from the library wealth of the Nation 
and World for the use of our scholars here. This can be so only because sharing 
of books among institutions is a fundamental and universally accepted principle, 
one honored daily at every College and University of good standing. 


It is more than a little ironic that in a world and scholarly environment 
premised on and grown great thru a sharing of books there should be trouble, 
here and on practically every campus, about sharing books locally. I do not 
know that the difficulty is more acute here than elsewhere, possibly somewhat 
less so. What I do know for certain is that the above complaint is a legitimate 


one, It is only the exceptional student, I fear, who will go to the bother 

of formally voicing a protest, For the most part they undoubtedly turn away 
defeated or make-do with something else. Each time that this happens it con- 
stitutes a failure in the educational process. Traditionally and rightfully 
faculty members have special prerogatives in the use of the institutional book 
resources, As is frequently the case in compliance with regulations it is the 
few who, within the framework of our generous and reasonable loan policies 
create the difficulty, Such are professors who deliberately drag their feet 
in complying with a return request. A recent instance is two recall cards and 
five telephone calls before the book requested was brought in. Very likely by 
the time all this had transpired the need for the book had moved into the land 
of might-have-been, 


We shall of course continue the generous faculty loan privileges now in 
operation but complaints such as the one above indicate that we need to be 
firmer with the thoughtless, the selfish, and the recalcitrant few. Undoubted- 
ly, as our anonymous complainant has indicated, many library books have been 
sitting on faculty office shelves untouched and unused for months, In all fair- 
ness to the total college community these should come back to the library. - 
William H. Carlson, Librarian, Oregon State University, Booklist No. 12. 
(Republished here to point up this universal problem--which is as common on 
the Idaho campus as it is on the Oregon State or any other American university 
campus. Librarians everywhere are not unmindful of their obligation to extend 
generous loan privileges to faculty, This is universally done by academic li- 
braries everywhere, In return, librarians ask oniy that faculty be mindful of 
the book rights and book needs of other faculty members as well as students, 
They, too, have a vested interest in the intellectual process.) 


ONLY YESTERDAY 


H. Le Mencken, the great cham and brilliant mountebank of the periodical 
journalism of the twenties, has never been caught with such four-square reaiism 
as in the highly interesting and personalized biography by his close friend and 
managing editor of the American Mercury, Charles Angoff. Like Oscar Wilde, - 
Mencken had a genius for upsetting the threadbare notions and aphorisms of 
everyday life with a turn of wit; only where Wilde's wit was like a fine rapier, 
Mencken's was more like an American broadaxe, He was irrepressible, irreverent, 
salacious, violently prejudiced. Above all, he was provocative and in some 
inexplicable way, attractive, He was an institution of the "era of wonderful 
nonsense," as much as Gloria Swanson or Calvin Coolidge. 


Angoff captures superbly this mass of contradictions and the tone of 
Mencken's conversation. Here is a short scene in the Mercury office, not long 
after Angoff had started his editorial work: 


Once I compiled elaborate statistics about the percentage of 
usable scripts by newspapermen, doctors, dentists, panhandlers, 
professors, preachers, and other groups. The percentage for news- 
Papermen was lower than that for any other group. Mencken glanced 
at my figures and threw the sheet of paper at me. 


"That doesn't prove a thing," he said with a trace of anger 
in his voice. ‘Not a goddamn thing. It leaves out of account one 
very important fact. And I'm surprised that you missed up on it, 
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with your Harvard education." 
"What's that?" 


"Very simple. One usable script by a newspaperman is worth 
ten by a dentist, twenty-five by a preacher, and fifty by a pro- 
fessor! I'm amazed at you, Angoff, plumb amazed! There's no 
democracy in matters of quality. As well give the same weight 
to Ma Willebrandt, the Prohibitionist wowseress, and the Venus 
de Milo! Whom would you rather neck?" 


"Clara Bow. The Venus de Milo has too thick a neck," 


He smiled. "Always remember that the truth is not always 
true," 


“What do you mean? After all, these statistics..." 


He looked at me, hesitated, and said: "Well, I don't know 
myself, but it's as profound as some of the stuff your friend 
Spinoza has written and even, if you will pardon my saying so, 
that great Harvard thinker Santayana, though I must say that I 
can read more of him than of Spinoza, The other day I read a 
whole paragraph in Reason in Society or Reason in Something or 


Other that my little niece might have said, something clear 
and sensible." 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


How significant is the college library in college education? Is the library 
really "the heart of the college" as has sometimes been asserted in the past? In 
an effort to provide factual answers to such questions as these--of as much in- 
terest to educators and administrators as to college librarians themselves-- 
Patricia Knapp surveyed the Knox College library during the college's spring 
quarter, in 1954, analyzing the borrowings of all students from the library of 
this representative small liberal arts college, for the entire quarter, This 
information was correlated with the students’ courses, their academic rank and 
standing, and other factors which might affect library usage. In addition, she 
interviewed many of the instructors, relating her other findings to the structure 
of the courses and individual teaching methods, 


Does the college library really play an important role in college teaching? 
If this were so, Patricia Knapp's survey might be expected to show, for example, 
that those who used the library most earned the highest marks in their courses. 

But the answers which the survey suggests may come as a surprise to both college 


librarians and teachers, an antidote to their complacency. Summarizing, the 
author states: 


- Less than 20 per cent of the students accounted for more than half of 


the borrowing. Less than half of the students accounted for about 90 
per cent of the borrowing. 


- Borrowing was almost exclusively stimulated by course work (and) most 
borrowing was from the reserve collection, 
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- One-fourth of the courses accounted for almost 90 per cent of 
total circulation.... About one-fourth of the courses were 
"dependent"'~-stimulating at least four out of five students to 
borrow--on the total collection.... 


~ Small, advanced classes were the only classes to stimulate 
extensive and/or problem-solving use of the library. 


- These library-use objectives (stated in the college catalog) 
were not effectively implemented by the curriculum. 


The implications of these conclusions, the author indicates, are known to most 
college librarians by experience, And, she suggests, if the college library is 
to achieve its full potential in higher education, it will be through teaching 
methods and library-faculty liaison that encourage full use of the library... 
and students with the necessary skills to do so, 


IT TAKES TIME TO ACHIEVE 


There has always been an understandable curiosity on the part of the public 
about the birth dates of noted celebrities. Ever since its first publication 
six decades ago, readers have been interested in the youngest and oldest person 
in each edition of Who's Who in America, Interest ran so high that the third 
edition carried a special section on analysis of the ages of its biographees. 


As is to be expected, there are always a few who object to giving their 
ages. The majority rarely object to giving their ages. The reasons for this 
reticence on the part of the women to give their ages are doubtless very numerous, 
but the usual notion that spinster ladies are the worst offenders is not true. 
Married women are as reluctant to reveal their birth dates as the unmarried. 
However, for those that did furnish dates the average age among women was 50.57 
years, and among men was 53.38 years. Of the total furnishing age data only 
1.3 percent were under thirty, 15.2 percent under forty, 41.6 percent were under 
and 58.4 percent were over fifty. 


Few people greet fame overnight and the length of the period between grad- 
uation and listing in Who's Who in America may be taken as a rough index of the 
time taken to achieve excellence in a given field. In the late 1920's this 
period was 17.5 years for educators, 19.8 years for scientists, 22 years for 
writers, doctors of medicine and surgery 25, artists 26, and lawyers 29.7, 
businessmen 31.3 years, and clergymen 31.8 years. 


In 1956 the average age of the men in Who's Who in America had risen to 
57.3 years, In 1903 of the women 24% and of the men 15% had been under 40 years 
of age while in 1956 only 4% of the men were under 40. Much of this can be 
accounted for in the long years of preparation now necessary to begin a career, 
Nevertheless, the great bulk of people listed in Who's Who in America continue 
to be found in the 45-60 age group. 


THE CRITICISMS OF GRADUATE EDUCATION* 


Bernard Berelson 
Director, Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


The system of graduate study has not received sufficient appreciation from 
the public; however, it has not lacked for scrutiny and controversy within aca- 
demic life. A number of the criticisms now current about graduate study, taken 
together, cover a good deal of waterfront. 


Proposition 1: Graduate study is presently in a state of crisis. 


If all he did was read the educational literature and attend educational 
meetings, certainly an outside observer would think so. Most of the reports 
I have /encountered/ were highly critical of graduate work, to put it mildly, 
and some of them have been downright polemical, as, for example, Earl McGrath's 
recent pamphlet on The Graduate School and the Decline of Liberal Education. 


Whether or not the graduate faculty is an entrenched priesthood, the real 
question is: What needs to be reformed? The sobering fact--at least it is 
sobering to me--is that there is hardly a current criticism, suggestion, com- 
plaint, question, problem, or proposal dealing with graduate study that was not 
put forward in any five-year period since 1900, when the Association of American 
Universities was founded. There is hardly a topic active today that was not 
being debated then, and not infrequently in the same terms. 


At the 1901 meeting Charles Eliot asked for greater "sifting" of the doc- 
toral dissertation because of its excessive length; Nicholas Murray Butler 
complained about “how frequently the same persons will offer themselves as 
candidates (for fellowships) at several institutions" and told what steps he 
had taken to stop the practice at Columbia; Henry Pratt Judson of Chicago asked 
rhetorically whether "the graduate school itself, after all, is not practically 
a professional school." In 1902 a report on the Master's degree debated whether 
it should be regarded as a terminal degree or as a stepping-stone to the doc- 
torate. In 1905 a dean complained that "a man can hardly expect to get an ap- 
pointment of a higher grade than instructor on his record as a teacher alone," 
and three years later Abraham Flexner was already deploring that the university 
had sacrificed college teaching at the altar of research. In 1906 President 
Eliot thought that "there was no question" that graduate students were less 
able than were students of medicine and law. In 1909, the year he became 
president of Harvard, Abbott Lawrence Lowell spoke of the “monstrous figures"’ 
(e.g., large numbers) attending graduate schools and added that through the 
fellowship subsidy "we are in danger of making the graduate school the easiest 
path for the good but docile scholar with little energy, independence or am- 
bition. There is danger of attracting an industrious mediocrity which will 
become later the teaching force in colleges and secondary schools." In 1912 
Dean Woodbridge of Columbia was disturbed because "proficiency rather than 
scholarship" seemed to be the result of graduate study. In that same year Dean 


*Originally appeared in Library Quarterly, January 1961. Reprinted here in 
condensed form in the faculty interest. 
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West of Princeton was worried about "the most sordid and dangerous thing just 
now in our graduate schools," namely, that they are "attracting...men, not 
because they must be scholars, but because they want a job. Why is the degree 
made the be-all and the end-all? it is beginning to be known like a ‘union 
card' for labor." 


So, is graduate education in a state of crisis today? Yes--if it always 


has been. No--if something special has to occur before the term "crisis" be- 
comes appropriate. 


Now simply because such criticisms have always been made, in largely the 
same way, does not necessarily mean that they are wrong. I content myself 
simply with noting that the body of today's criticism is not notably different 

from what the system had been hearing for sixty years--except, perhaps, in bulk. 


Proposition 2: The graduate school is not training people for what they 
subsequently do, 


This is what I cail the market-research argument, namely, that the product 
should be prepared directly for its subsequent use. It is made primarily by 
those critics who disapprove of the graduate school's emphasis upon research 
and want something more or different in the way of preparing college teachers. 


If, indeed, the graduate school should train people for what they subsequent- 
ly do, what exactly is that? The first broad answer is that only about 60 per 
cent of the current recipients of the doctorate go into academic employment in 
higher education-~and the trend has consistently been down during this century. 
Around 1900, 70-80 per cent went into colleges and universities; in the late 
1920's, 70-75 per cent; in the 1930's 65 per cent; and now 60 per cent. This 
trend reflects not only the greater demand for Ph.D.‘s outside academic life 

but also the attractiveness of salaries and other working conditions there. 
Naturally this figure varies by field: over 80 per cent of the Ph.D.'s in the 
humanities go into college or university life, nearly 70 per cent of those in 

the social sciences, about 60 per cent in the biological sciences and profession- 
al fields, and only 40 per cent in the physical sciences. 


About 60 per cent of the current recipients of the doctorate do go into 
"college or university employment" but only 20 per cent go into “undergraduate 
teaching in a liberal arts college."" The rest go into university work, where 
they have the opportunity and the ambition to teach graduate courses for which 
research training is the sine qua non. In addition, according to my survey, 
almost all college presidents believe that "the research training experience 


at the doctoral level, and particularly the dissertation, is necessary or de- 
Sirable for the undergraduate teacher." 


Then too, there is the growing importance of full-time research, mainly 
in the sciences, both inside and outside the universities. Inside, there are 

a growing number of research positions and even institites, so that now about 

10 per cent of the resident instructional staff consists of full-time research- 
ers. Outside the universities we have witnessed since the war a remarkable 
growth in organized research activities in industrial laboratories and govern- 
ment installations, Today, the single organization in this country that employs 
most Ph.D.'s is not Harvard or Yale or Illinois or Michigan; it is Du Pont. 

Such industrial firms employ more Ph.D.'s today than do all the liberal arts 


colleges in the country put together, and the federal government has about as 
many as do the top ten universities put together. 


To the argument that few Ph.D.'s subsequently publish, the record shows 
that fifteen years after the doctorate, 80-90 per cent of all recipients in 
the natural sciences will have published something, besides their dissertations, 
of sufficient stature to warrant inclusion in a scholarly bibliographical 
source; more than three-fourths in psychology, more than two-thirds in philoso- 
phy and English, a little less in education, and a fourth to a third in history. 


My own conclusion is that this argument cannot itself justify a radical 
change in the priorities presently assigned in the graduate training program, 
away from research training and toward the preparation of college teachers. 


Proposition 3: The Ph.D. is given in too many fields and too many insti- S 
tutions, so that standards are going down. 


From the beginning there has been concern about the fields in which the 
doctorate is given. The matter came to a head at Harvard when the field of 
education applied for entry and, after a long and acrimonious debate there, 
was allowed to give the doctorate but not the Ph.D. It might have been neater 
if from the beginning the Ph.D. had been reserved for graduate work in the arts 
and sciences and if the professional fields had set up their own doctorates-- 
but that did not happen. Despite all the jokes about it, everybody wanted the 
Ph.D. as evidence that they had got to the very top of the mountain. 


In 1900 the major institutions engaged in doctoral work were seven great 
private universities: Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Hopkins, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Yale. A couple of years ago, by the same definition, there were 
about thirty-five institutions in the field. All the national graduate schools 
were established and in full operation by 1930. Since then have come the region- 
al, state, and urban institutions, like Washington in the Pacific Northwest, 
Southern California and Los Angeles for that area, North Carolina and Texas for 
different parts of the south, Purdue and Indiana and Michigan State in the Mid- 
west, and Boston for that urban center. 


As for the Master's degree, some of the great universities that used to 
dominate the field have now fallen far behind. In 1957-58, for example, Penn 
State gave more Master's degrees than did Harvard, Temple more than Yale, 
Louisiana State more than Chicago, and Oklahoma State more than Cornell. At 
the doctoral level the picture is by no means so extreme, but even there a 
couple of years ago Purdue gave almost as many doctorates as Chicago did, 
Southern California about as many as Pennsylvania, Penn State more than Prince- 
ton, Indiana more than Cornell, Michigan State far more than Johns Hopkins. 


This trend has been pronounced even in the past ten years or so. If the 
thirty-five largest institutions are arranged by their relative growth from 1948 
to 1958, the institutions at the low end of the curve include California In- 
stitute of Technology, Harvard, Cornell, Yale, Chicago, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Hopkins, whereas those at the high end are Indiana, Michigan 
State, Washington, Syracuse, Maryland, Boston, Purdue, and California at Los 
Angeles, The newer entrants are growing much faster than are the older ones. 


In addition, there has been a gradual shift in the load of doctoral study 
from the private to the public universities. It is not unlikely that a decade 
hence the private universities will be awarding not many more than two out of 
every five doctorates in the country. 


With such decentralization has inevitably come a concern for standards. 
Fifty years ago, when doctoral training was limited to a handful of the "great 
universities," they could readily maintain an even set of standards. Now, 
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however, the enterprise is too large, too dispersed, too differentiated for 
that, But everyone knows that a doctorate from Harvard or Berkeley or Columbia 
or Chicago does not mean the same thing as a doctorate from a newer and less 
prestigious institution. 


So increased production down the line, even if it is of lower average 
quality, is useful in staffing still other institutions down the line who cannot 


afford or attract the products of the best institutions and who would otherwise 
do worse, 


Proposition 4: The graduate schools will not produce enough doctorates to 
staff the faculties of higher education during the 1960's. 


Here is one of the major crises of the day--with a capital "C."" Where are 
the teachers going to come from to handle the imminent bulge in enrollments? 
According to the Committee of Fifteen: "To expect that by 1970 the proportion 
of college teachers holding the Ph.D. degree will have declined from the 


present 40 per cent to 20 per cent is not statistical hysteria, but grass roots 
arithmetic,"* 


My conclusion is that the numbers game is by no means lost: it is not a 
sufficient reason for radical reforms in doctoral programs, for turning our 
attention away from quality to primary concern with quantity. 


In the first place, the projections usually cited as cause for concern, if 
not alarm, all leave considerable room for judgment~-and guessesi--as is in- 
dicated by the very fact that they often disagree with one another. For example, 
according to the President's Commission on Higher Education in 1947, we need 


to have three hundred thousand "teaching faculty" this fall, whereas we actually 
will have about two-thirds that number. 


What actually is the problem? It is that within a fifteen-year period we 
shall have to double our baccalaureate ranks, But baccalaureate degrees have 
doubled or more every fifteen years or so in this century--whereas doctorates 
have more than kept pace by doubling every decade. 


Even over a sixteen-year period, covering World War II, when doctoral pro- 
duction was very low, the proportion of doctorates on the faculties of accredited 
four-year institutions went up by 10 per cent or so. 


Here, as elsewhere, higher education has an important choice to make, For 
example, raising the teacher-student ratio by one makes a difference at the an~ 
ticipated level of enrolment of about 25,000 teachers. My own feeling is that, 
if enrolment in 1970 is not much over six million, then we have an excellent 


chance to increase the present proportion of doctorates in the classrooms of 
higher education by 1970, not lower it, 


Proposition 5: Doctoral study takes too long. 


The figures on "how long the doctorate takes" do not always agree simply 
because there are three ways to measure them: (1) Elapsed time between 


*"'The Graduate School Today and Tomorrow: Reflections for the Profession's 
Consideration," report written by F. W. Strothmann on behalf of the Committee 
of Fifteen (New York: Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1955), p. 7. 


receiving the Bachelor's degree and receiving the doctorate: (2) elapsed time 
between entering upon graduate study and receiving the doctorate; and (3) the 
actual time spent in doing the work for the degree. Each of these, of course, 
gives a smaller number than the preceding one does, and each is a reasonable 
and useful measure, depending upon the question to which it is the answer. 


How long does it take from Bachelor's to Doctor's? It takes about eight 
years as a median in the arts and sciences and about twelve years in the pro- 
fessional fields. Within the arts and sciences, the natural sciences take less 
time and the social sciences, and especially the humanities, more. From start 
to finish, the median is about five years in both the arts and sciences and 
the professional fields--a little higher in the social sciences and the human- 
ities. In actual time at work, it takes the arts and sciences about three and 
one-half years, and the professional fields only three. So the actual time is 
less than half the elapsed time since the baccalaureate for the arts and sciences 
and only about a quarter for the professions. 


The norm proposed is usually three to four years, and on this point almost 
everyone seems to agree. Yet the norm proposed is almost exactly what it now 
does take in full-time equivalence. The problem is not how much time the student 
should spend in working on his degree but rather over how long a period of time 
he should do it, The more support a field has in the form of fellowships or 
research assistantships that contribute to the dissertation, the faster its 
students complete the degree. To try to solve the problem of duration by calling 
for changes in the actual program of work simply misses the point: the problem 
is primarily one of support, not of requirements. Even if the candidate did 
finish in a shorter period of elapsed time, though with the same actual time 
spent on the degree, there would be little gain for the system--only a redis- 
tribution of academic talents institutionally and at a higher rate of pay. 


Proposition 6: The doctoral dissertation is being weakened. 


The traditional conception of the dissertation is clear. It was supposed 
to be "an original and significant contribution to knowledge."' The decision as 
to what was sufficiently original and significant, what was contributory and, 


indeed, what was knowledge was left to the departments--as, no doubt, it had to 
be. 


As for originality, for example, the author of the dissertation in the 
natural sciences these days is not really considered an independent investigator 
but, rather, a member of a research team, With regard to "contribution to 
knowledge," the Committee of Fifteen distinguished sharply between that honorific 
term and "a merely arithmetical addition" and went on to argue that many disser- 


tations, at least in the humanities and social sciences, were of the arithmetical 
kind 


All three groups involved--graduate deans, graduate faculty, and recent 
recipients of the doctorate--agree that doctoral dissertations (outside the 
sciences) are too long. They now range in median length from 71 pages in 
mathematics, 84 in bacteriology, 96 in physics, 102 in biology, and 106 in 
chemistry and psychology, all the way up to 312 in Ewglish, 352 in history, 
and 359 in political science. A substantial body of acaderic opinion favors a 
much shorter dissertation--that is, one of 100 pages or less. 


Proposition 7: The Master's degree should be revived as a major degree 
for college teachers. 


The very diversity of the Master's degree troubles those people who want 
a degree to mean only one thing, or at most a very few. In many academic 
disciplines the Master's is given to a candidate on the road to the doctorate 
almost automatically and certainly with little detour or cost of time. In many 
professional fields the Master's is, or is on the way to becoming, the first 
professional degree, In academic fields it is an insurance policy for those 
going on to the doctorate, a consolation prize for those discouraged from doing 
so, and a qualifying certificate for teachers in secondary schools and junior 
colleges. In professional schools and departments it has mainly a certifying 
function. 


In addition, under the demands of diversity and the stress of numbers, the 
Master's degree has been weakened, at least in prestige. It has become asso- 
ciated with professional practice rather than with academic scholarship: less 
than 30 per cent of the Master's degrees a year ago were in the arts and sciences, 
down about 10 percentage points in the last decade. Furthermore, the degree has 
weakened most in the better institutions. It now tends to be stronger in univer- 
sities that do not concentrate at the doctoral level. The higher degree tends 
to crowd out the lower one. 


As a result, I conclude that the prospects of making the Master's into a 
highly respected, research-oriented, academic degree for college teachers on a 
national scale are quite dim. There is too much going against it: the histor- 
ical decline, the lowered prestige, the diversity of meaning, the number of 
claimants relative to the numbers of faculty available for sponsorship and 
guidance, the competitive disadvantage relative to the doctorate, the coolness 
of the better colleges, the reluctance of the better students, the poorer career 
prospects, the low return on investment. 


At the same time, I hasten to add, the degree is by no means on its way out. 
If it were going to die in our generation or the next, it would have died al- 
ready, But it is flourishing: an average in the 1950's of well over sixty 
thousand granted each year. For the Master's carries its weight in the academic 
procession, but it cannot carry a great deal more. 


Proposition 8: The graduate school today is doing a rather poor job. 


This is the burden of most of the recent commentary on the graduate school 
in the professional literature, but it is not a judgment that I share. The fact 
is that almost everyone, except those directly in charge, is satisfied or better. 
Students who recently emerged from the program are more than satisfied, and so 
are the employers in industry and--let it be especially noted--in the colleges. 
Those who take the training and those who take the product are at ease, but not 
those who give the training--certainly a better state of affairs than the other 
way around. 


Only the graduate faculty and the graduate deans are inclined to be very 
critical: partly because they are protecting standards, partly because they 
tend to be self-critical perfectionists, and partly because they feel it is ex- 
pected of them, 


Let us always remember that graduate training in this country did not begin 
until 1676, with the founding of Johns Hopkins University, and that it did not 
really get underway until, say, 1900, when the Association of American Univer- 
sities was founded--a short sixty years ago. In that time, what has the graduate 
school accomplished? 
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to a large and impressive system of advanced training. It has trained a large 
body of professional teachers for American higher education, and trained them 
in subject matter. It has increasingly trained staffs for the secondary- and 
elementary-school systems, especially at the level of leadership. It is in- 
creasingly training personnel for administrative as well as research posts in 
industry and government, In addition to providing personnel for enriched 
undergraduate work on its own campus, it has led a number of educational ex~- 
periments at the college level, and it produces a number of the leading texts 
used throughout the system of higher education. It is now taking the lead in 
the reconstruction of parts of the curriculum at the high-school level and in 
the further training of high-school teachers, In-all these ways, it has served 


as the fountainhead in which a large part of the educational system renews and 
refreshes itself, 


In both educational and non-educational spheres, the graduate~-school stamp 
is accepted as a qualifying mark of competence, often the qualifying mark, so 
that the graduate school has become the chief screen of scientific and scholar- 
ly talent in the society, Its leading personnel have increasingly served as 
advisers and consultants on the largest issues of our national life--foreign 
relations, economic affairs, scientific policy, civil rights and liberties, 

health and welfare. In one of its spheres, it has become a key to the national 
security; and in several others, it has made direct contributions to the good 


It has grown from a few fields training a few students in a few institutions 


life through the application of learning. In a relatively brief period of years, 
it has developed an American brand of advanced training that surpassed the models 


abroad and not only held American students but attracted more and more foreign 


ones. And, overlaying and underpinning it all, it has brought American research 


and scholarship to a position of world leadership, and it has systematically 
furthered man's knowledge of himself and his world. 


To anyone who sees life steadily and sees it whole, this is quite an ac- 


complishment for a relatively few decades. The graduate school holds a critical 


position in the life of the mind in this country as the primary home of the 
American scholar. 


TEXTBOOKS BANNED? 


The book collection of the library of a college should consist of 
substantial works, Textbooks should be banned entirely, or if permit~ 
ted as an act of compromise, should never be in duplicate. I am con- 
vinced that one of the most disastrous mistakes which can be made is to 
underestimate the students' capacity for using scholarly works and im- 
portant periodicals, An essay which can be prepared from an encyclo- 
pedia, a few textbooks, and some popular magazines is not worth doing. 
The basic works of scholarship and periodicals in each field should be 
purchased until the budget is stretched to its uttermost limit. No 
hesitation should be felt in buying both books and periodicals in for- 
eign languages. Students in most colleges are required to learn for- 
eign languages; they should be encouraged to read them. The faculty 
members themselves easily fall out of the habit of using foreign lane 
guages unless fresh works of foreign scholars are constantly set before 
them, Tutorial or séminar students can here work closely with faculty 
members. - Henry M. Wriston, from The Nature of a Liberal College, 1937. 
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A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY! 


Patricia B. Knapp 


The fundamental aim /of the college library/ is to induce students 
to usa books for many sorts of purposes. The first is for work, for 
study. When the freshman enters college, he comes for the first time 
into contact with a library designed primarily for that purpose. The 
character of his work requires him, as never before, seriously to search 
for the right books, and to use them wisely. Immediately there is a 
temptation to instruct him in the use of the library directly. That 
is often done in lectures during Freshman Week, or in a short orienta- 
tion course, While it is the obvious thing to do, it is really putting 
the cart before the horse; a student does not learn by being told how 
to use the library, but by using it. Moreover the responsibility for 
the use of books should not be centered in the librarian, but in the 
faculty. All the work of instruction must be so organized, that the 
student will need library books. Once that need is clear to him, he 
is in a mood to learn how to supply it. His first efforts will be 
awkward and clumsy, as all first efforts are, but if he is convinced 
that he is going to use the library frequently in the work in science, 
in literature and the humanities, as well as in the social studies, 
he will want to know how to use it effectively. Moreover his use of 
the library is not merely a phase of some fraction of his course of 
study; it becomes an inevitable part of his whole college experience. 


This statement may well serve as the text for this paper. Though it ap- 
peared almost twenty years ago, planned instruction in the use of the library 
at the college level is still quite generally limited to one or two orientation 
lectures and perhaps a "library paper" in Freshman English. Competence in 
library use, like competence in reading, is clearly not a skill to be acquired 
once and for all at any one given level in any one given course, It is, rather, 
a complex of knowledge, skills, and attitudes which must be developed over a 
period of time through repeated and varied experiences in the use of library 
resources, 


The usual college-level instruction in library use is simply incapable of 
developing such competence. At the same time, current developments in higher 
education indicate an increasingly urgent need for good instruction in library 
use, 


Why, then, do we still rely on the orientation lecture and the Freshman 
library paper to provide this necessary skill? Several reasons may be suggested. 
In spite of the changes in scholarship, most college instructors are content- 
oriented rather than method-oriented. In spite of the emphasis upon problem- 


loriginally published in Library Quarterly, Vol. 26, pp. 224-231. Re- 
printed here in condensed form in the faculty interest, 


2Henry M. Wriston, The Nature of a Liberal College (Lawrence College Press, 
1937), pp. 64-65. 
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solving, they tend to teach what they know rather than ways of finding out, 
For all the lip service they give the library as the “heart of the College," 
many instructors do not recognize its full potentiality, Those instructors 
who have themselves acquired competence in library use have acquired it 
through advanced work in one special field, Not appreciating the fact that 
higher learning is no longer the ornament of a small elite, they may assume 
that only those students who go on to advanced work will need library skills. 


College librarians know better, College librarians know that many students 
use only the reserve collection and that very few go beyond the authors and 
titles specifically recommended by instructors. Those who have given serious 
attention to the problem have, as a rule, recommended the inclusion of new 
courses in an already crowded curriculum. They have advocated that the library 
staff should teach these courses because (1) it is competent to explain the 
library, whereas many faculty members are not themselves sure of library tech- 
niques, and (2) the contacts established probably make the students more willing 
to ask questions subsequently, It is hard to imagine two arguments less likely 
to convince the faculty that instruction in library use is an essential element 
of the curriculum, 


Instruction in the use of the library will be really effective only if it 
is presented by the regular teaching faculty as an integral part of content 
courses in all subject fields. Only if it is presented in this way will it 
appear to the student to be functionally related to the real business of higher 
education, This is the only method which gives proper recognition to the com- 
plexity of the competence the student should acquire. 


Clearly, however, the problem of developing such integrated instruction is 
not a simple one, It requires careful thought in the determination of object- 
ives. It requires the planning of learning experiences in accordance with 
recognized principles of learning, The cooperative efforts of most of the 
faculty must be enlisted in working through the processes involved, and the 
whole faculty must be committed to the fundamental value of the project. 


In the process of formulating objectives for instruction in the use of 
the library, the college should consider the whole range of knowledge and skills 
desirable for the student to achieve. Some are probably achieved through present 
instruction, They presumably acquire elementary skill in the use of the card 
catalog and Readers' Guide in their Freshman English course. They unquestion- 
ably acquire the ability to understand, interpret, and evaluate whatever reading 
they are required to do. 


We are concerned here, however, with suggesting what seem to be important 
objectives that are probably not now achieved, These may be listed as follows: 


1, The student should understand the nature and function of reference 
materials; that is, the kinds of information available in various kinds 
of sources in special subject fields. 


He is introduced to general reference works in Freshman English, and, if 
he does advanced work in one field, he may be introduced to the relevant tools. 
He probably is not made aware of the fact that such sources are an important 
part of the literature of every subject field. 


2. The student should appreciate the value of the library as a source of 
information. 
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This objective may be unteachable, and, in any case, is probably a 
corollary of the first. But, in the light of the findings of the Public 
Library Inquiry, it is worth stating separately. 


3, The student should understand the nature and function of bibliographical 
apparatis; that is, the way books, periodicals, government documents, etc., 
are listed, so that (a) the general reader can find his way around in the 

literature of a field, and (b) the subject specialist can keep up with new 

develop.nents, 


The student should understand the function of literature-searching as a 
necessary step in problem-solving, as simply the use of an important and 
available resource. 


These two objectives echo our introductory comments on the problem-solving 
skills currently emphasized in general education and on the acquisition of new 
knowledge currently emphasized in scholarship. It is probable that only gradu- 
ate students or, at best, honors students at the undergraduate level achieve 

them ° 


5. The student should be able to locate and to select various kinds of library 
materials from the subject approach, such as: 
a) General background reading matter 
b) Critical and evaluative material, reviews, etc. 

c) Opinion, theory - both sides of controversial issues 

d) Factual data, information, how-to-do-it material, etc. 

e) Materials for illustration, aesthetic enjoyment, etc. 


Present undergraduate instruction gives the student very little experience 
with the subject approach to the library and almost no opportunity to select 
his reading. Here, again, the objective echoes the recognized importance of 
providing skills for tomorrow's problems. 


In summary, relevant principles of learning and curriculum construction 
indicate that we must plan learning experiences (1) which offer opportunities to 
practice using the library; (2) which are consistent with each other and with 

our desired objectives; (3) which provide satisfaction to the student; (4) which 
enable the student to perceive general principles and develop general attitudes, 
and (5) which are organized to maximize generalized learning. 


The assignments suggested here are not unusual in the liberal arts college. 
Typically, however, they are not deliberately planned to provide the student with 
experiences in the use of the library. They are not deliberately organized to 

increase the student's library knowledge and skills. 


Since the first-year college courses are introductory, an. appropriate ob- 
jective is that of developing skill in the selection of background reading. In 
Freshman psychology, for example, the instructor often gives the student an 
optional reading list to accompany the text. The purpose of this optional 
reading is not specified, nor is the student guided in selecting from the list. 
Presumably the instructor hopes that his list will make up for the gaps in the 
background of some students, stimulate others to pursue special interests, and 
enrich the learning of others, These several purposes should be specified in 
Class discussion. Individual differences in background, interest, reading 
skill, and purpose should be identified as criteria which govern selection of 
appropriate reading. Parallel discussion in Freshman English, identifying in- 
dividual differences in aesthetic appreciation as well, would produce the desired 
integration of the learning. 
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Other courses usually required in the first year might provide experiences 
in locating other kinds of materials. In political science, for example, the 
student could be required to gather references to material on a current political 
issue. This material would consist not only of general background reading but 
also of factual information, statistics, and opposing theories and opinions. 

He would use, with guidance, almanacs and other sources of statistical data, 
current periodicals and newspapers, the proceedings of legislative bodies, etc. 


Assignments in the second year should be planned to give continuity and 
sequence, The humanities course in music appreciation, for example, might re- 
quire the student to plan his ow record library. He would again use the in- 
dividual criteria for selecting, but this time he would apply them to another 
kind of material, and he would be introduced to other selection aids, the 
record guides and the record-reviewing periodicals. 


In urban sociology the student might be asked to survey an urban community 
through the library. He would use census reports and other government publi- 
cations, newspapers and periodicals, reports of social and civic agencies, and 


so on. He would identify social and political problems and the forces engaged 
in dealing with them. 


At the upper-class level subject specialization begins. In the first 
place, the student at this level should be ready to develop understanding of 

the nature and function of the bibliographical apparatus in special subject 
areas and of the importance of literature-searching in problem-solving. If his 
experiences in the Freshman and Sophomore years were properly planned, he would 
have acquired skill in the location and selection of background reading, factual 
information, controversial opinion, and theory. He would understand the charac- 
teristics of reference sources. 


Because of this background, the term paper commonly assigned in upper-class 
courses can be more meaningful from the library point of view. 


Another kind of assignment would be equally appropriate to this level of 
college work and would be even more valuable as a library experience. This is 
the bibliographical review. It would require the student to locate, select, 

describe, and evaluate the literature available on a fairly limited topic. He 
would need to make intensive use of the bibliographical apparatus and organize 
his findings into a coherent presentation. 


Finally, it should be noted that colleges are aware of the danger of over- 
specialization at the upper-class level and that they guard against this by re- 

quiring students to take advanced courses in more than one field. This require- 
ment should provide the opportunity for emphasis upon the general characteristics 
and function of reference and bibliographical sources. 


Competence in the use of the library is one of the liberal arts. It de- 
Serves recognition and acceptance as such in the college curriculum. It is, 
furthermore, a complex of knowledge, skills, and attitudes not to be acquired 

in any one course but functionally related to the content of many. It should, 
therefore, be integrated into the total curriculum. But it cannot be so inte- 
grated until the faculty as a whole is ready to recognize the validity of its 
claim and to implement this recognition through regularly established procedures 
of curriculum development. Logically, then, the faculty as a body, or through 
its appropriate committees, must implement the objective. 


BEHIND THE STACKS 


A TALE OF TRUTH 


Deep in the grass of Trinity Churchyard in New York, just a few feet from 
the tumult of Broadway, is a stone bearing the inscription, "Charlotte Temple." 
Beneath it rests the body of Charlotte Stanley, granddaughter of the Earl of 
Derby, and victim of the betrayal by Colonel John Montressor, of the British Army. 
The appearance of the name Charlotte Temple on the gravestone is a tribute to 
the skill of Susannah Ronson, whose novel, Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth, is 
based on the Stanley-Montressor affair. It is a sentimental romance "designed 
for the perusal of the young and thoughtful of the fair sex." Replete with 
hysterical scenes and fainting fits on every page, it enjoyed a sale of 25,000 
copies within a few years of its publication in 1790, not a bad record for the 
days when a book was a book and not a piece of merchandise to be peddled with 
tooth paste and deodorants. The showing becomes even more impressive when it is 
considered that Charlotte Temple was one of the first works of fiction written 


in America, albeit by an Englishwoman, The truth will sell out, especially in 
the book stores. 


IDAHO ARGONAUT INDEX 


The University Library has recently completed the standardizing of entries 
and revision of the Idaho Argonaut Index card file. This file has approximately 
6000 entries beginning in the 1890's and continuing into 1954. It is an excel- 
lent and in many cases the only open file of the activities, organizations, 
students, faculty, and events which are a part of this institution's history. 

The file of the Argonaut begins in 1898 and is only eight years younger than the 
state, It lists the outstanding former students who were leaders in campus life, 
and it lists famous visitors over the years. The "Argonaut file," as the Index 
is called in the Library, contains references to the Biology Club; to Joseph 
Philip Blanton, one of the first presidents of the university (1898-1900); and 

to most of the A.S.U.I. plays ever produced. There are references to the old 
"Blue Bucket"; to the Borah Outlawry of War Foundation and its conferences; to 
boxing, and sports contests; as well as to Eleanor Roosevelt and the Presidential 
Grove. Included in the file are entries for nearly every class from 1896 to 1955. 
Soon the file will be brought up to date and a fairly complete and accurate 
history of the university will be available. The real value of this file lies 

in its use. Not only historians of Idaho, but faculty, alumnus, and students may 
find valuable as well as interesting information in this newspaper card file. It 
can aid in solving problems, and provide facts which no other source contains. 


BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME 


It is always a refreshment and a distinct change of reading pace to fall 
across a modern writer who, without loss of power, without sentimentality, with- 
out producing corn, can still celebrate the richness, the sweetness, and the 
glory of a way of life. That is pretty muchto say, life itself. It seems to 
require a large dose of red corpuscles and an inspired provinciality--literary 
charity like all other beginning at home. Ail this is by way of introduction to 
a book which this reader will not hesitate tocall the literary "sleeper" of 
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1959--Fredrick Manfred's Conquering Horse. Manfred is a Minnesota-Iowa~-South / 
Dakota regionalist who bids fair to snatch the mantle for this kind of writing 

from such capable shoulders as those of A. Bb. Cuthrie and Walter Van Tilburg 

Clark. Already the serious symbol-mongers amcng the literary professors are 
probing his crack mountain-man story, Lord Grizzly, for the undersea fauna of 
meaning beneath the brilliant surface. Vainly or not, they will probably do the 
same for Conquering Horse. 


Yet this is essentially a story of the surface, and if there are depths they 
are the charging pulse of a great love of life--nowhere to be more convincingly 
exhibited than when reduced to the simple and antisophisticated culture of the 
pre-white Sioux. Manfred has by an act of outstanding archaistic imagination, 
after what must have been many years of loving regional and anthropological 
study, sunk himself into the intrepid consciousness of a primitive people and 
emerged with a story that is a wholesome joy to read to a twelve-year old (boy) 
and yet with enough adult punch and pungency to remind one of witnessing the 
bloody birth of a mountain-lion. The saga of No Name, the Dakota Sioux, pursuing 
his tribal vision through the ordeal of fasting, sun-dance (the "scarlet-blanket") 
and heroic action (the capture and taming of a larger-than-life wild white stal- 
lion) contains all the elements of a well-told quest for the Holy Grail, with 
hair on it. As in all Manfred's books the setting is excellent, roughed-in with 
rugged naturalism, true to regional detail and fully authentic to anyone who has 
slept more than half-a-dozen nights under the naked stars. Conquering Horse may 
not be Nobel Prize material, but it is quality Americana. 


AMERICAN PANORAMA 


Despite the slickness and the sleekness associated with the performance of 
Holiday magazine, the editors under the aegis of Doubleday and Company have 
managed to get together a group of travel essays on the western states -- en- 
titled American Panorama West of the Mississippi (1960) -- in which travel writing 
overlaps with, and sometimes coincides with, fine writing in general. We need 
mention only a few nemes of contributors, together with the states they have 
dealt with, in order to establish the distinguished qualify of this collection: 
Irving Stone writes on California; H. L. Davis, on Oregon; Nard Jones, on Wash- 
ington; Hamilton Basso, on Wyoming; A. B. Guthrie, on Montana; Paul Engle, on 
Iowa. These are but six of the twenty-three states covered, and the literary 
distinction of the other writers is amost always equally high. Sean O'Faolain, 
for example, "does'' Texas -- a remote but perhaps inevitable choice. In fact, 
if one has a criticism of the collection, it is that in some few cases at least, 
literary reputation in a writer is being relied on at the expense of regional 
intimacy. Why, for instance, was A. B. Guthrie -- a talented historical novel- 
ist and delightful writer on his home state Montana, but at best a knowledgeable 
tourist when he writes on Idaho -- chosen in place of Vardis Fisher to do the 
Idaho article? If Fisher was asked, and proved reluctant, he should have been 
pursuaded, As a result, "Idaho" is a relatively disappointing chapter when com- 
pared, for example, with H. L. Davis’ meaty and intimate essay on Oregon and 
Guthrie's salty and entirely successful account of Mcntana, But these perhaps 
are small carpings, and generally speaking American Panorama belongs with the 
choicest shelves of travel literature. 
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PRO AND CONTRA 


Under this heading are published, from time to time, questions, opinions, 
complaints and suggestions placed by library users in the Library's QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOX. Replies are posted usually once every two weeks on the bulletin 
board located in the Public Service Center of the Library. - Ed. 


- TEMPERATURE: Turn down the heat downstairs. It is much too hot all the time. 
- It's always too hot in the conference rooms in the basement. 


ANSWER: We agree and this matter has been taken to the Building & Grounds De- 
partment in the hope that something can be done. Unfortunately, it is extremely 
difficult to maintain an even temperature throughout the building. When the 
third floor is comfortable the first floor is miserably hot. We are trying, how- 
ever, to achieve a happier arrangement by adjusting some of the radiators. 


- WATER SOFTENER: Put a water softener in here so the fountain water doesn't 
taste like sewer water. 


- Water coolers dispensing softened water, as in the Admini- 
stration Building. 


ANSWER: The University Engineer says we do not have water softener any place on 
campus except at the University Hospital and in a few of the kitchens, It is 
unlikely that the University would do this for the library, since softener cannot 
be added to the fountains separate from the rest of the plumbing system. 


- CHIMES: What are the little bells for? 

ANSWER: The chimes are call signals for the library staff. Each staff member 
has a different call signal assigned him. This is used in lieu of a public 
address system for paging. 


- CLOSING BELL: Ring that damn call bell only once.. 


ANSWER: The bell is rung at ten minutes before closing and closing time itself. 
Most students prefer a little extra notice in order to complete their work. 


- LOAN DESK: Save some money. When books are overdue call people on the phone, 
instead of writing post cards. The personal contact will be a better reminder 
anyway. 


ANSWER: Phoning has been tried in the past and proven unsuccessful. Many 
students have no phone. Messages left at living groups seldom seem "to get 
through."" When there is a demand for overdue books by other patrons, both post 
card and phone call methods are used in order to get the books back quickly. 

It should be pointed out, however, that college students should be able to note 
the "due date" stamped inside the cover of each book and are responsible for 
returning library materials on time. ‘ 
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- REST ROOMS: It seems a shame that in such nice rest rooms the toilets are 
so dirty. In the second floor women's rest room the toilets are ghastly - ugh. 


ANSWER: We agree. I think you will find that the state of cleanliness has im- 
proved. If not, do not hesitate to inform us, 


- SMOKING: Could - smoking room be made on the third floor so that you don't 
need to leave the 1: brary or go clear down to the ground floor in order to smoke? 


ANSWER: Fire prevention policies are established by the University administra- 
tion, not the library administration. Authorization for such a smoking room 


would have to be obtiined through the student government from the University ad- 
ministration, 


- INSTRUCTION IN US:2 OF LIBRARY: Why don't you post detailed instructions on 
the bulletin board s» entering freshmen know how to check out a book? 


ANSWER: This process is so simple I hardly think detailed instructions are 
necessary~-merely bring your book to the Loan Desk and sign your name and address 
on the cards found inside the front cover. However, we have posted some mate~- 


rials on this bulletin board which should help new students make better use of 
the library. 


- BOOK THEFTS AND LOSSES: You are to be congratulated upon the efficient way 
in which you run this library. I have used closed stack libraries at other in- 
stitutions and can appreciate this arrangement. How do you prevent a steady flow 


of books from being smuggled out of the door? What were the library's losses 
last year? 


ANSWER: Thank you. ‘We do feel that the advantages of the open stacks where the 
student can browse among the materials in his interest area outweigh the hazards 
of stolen materials, The latter is, however, a problem. Yearly inventories are 
not feasible because of the labor involved; however, an inventory of one third 

of the collection was taken during the winter of 1959/60 as a relative index to 
losses since 1957. This showed 1,457 books missing from the segment of collec- 


tion inventoried, We do feel that some sort of guard rail and checking system is 
needed to prevent further losses, 


- BELL: Suggest changing nerve shattering bell for pleasant gong. To someone 


deep in study, that bell nearly wrecks our nerves! Please--something quieter 
and less jangling! 


ANSWER: Yes, we know exactly what you mean. The librarian on duty in the even- 
ing sits right next to one of these noise makers. However, they have been ob- 
served to awaken ali students who have succumbed to the exhaustion caused by over- 
Studying. As long as this bell does have a proven use, we seriously doubt that 

an appropriation for a more esthetic sound would be approved. 


- NOISE: Everyone could study and concentrate much better if there were no 
repair men fixing lights, taking metal shelves off and putting them on metal 
carts, or having faculty members and other adults talking. We come here to study 
because a library is supposed to be a quiet place. 


ANSWER: Every attempt will be made in the future to do repair work or main- 
tenance work when the library is little used or is closed. We realize voices 
carry in this building and the library staff has been instructed to lower their 


voices as much as possible when conducting their business and to remind others 
to do the same. 
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SALMAGUNDI 


TWO-DIMENSIONAL BOOKS 


Some people buy books by the foot to fill up their shelves, others buy 
false-back cardboard strips of books to hide liquor cabinets. Yet another angle 
is afforded by an advertisement in a large metropolitan newspaper which reads: 


“Where space and books are missing, you can still enjoy the decorative 
effect of rich-looking books by using a~panel of specially designed 
wallpaper, This eliminates the expense and maintenance of the books, 
yet provides wall interest and a strong vertical accent," 


This was accompanied by an illustration of the paper showing a bookcase and 
shelves filled with books. We still feel a book in the hand is worth two on 
the wall. 


IVY LEAGUE AND NEW FRONTIER 


The recent presidential elections have epparently precipitated new aspects 
of the time-worn clash between the two magnificent mastodons of the Eastern uni- 
versity world. Harvard freshmen, according to the Saturday Review, are so elated 
by the elevation of a Harvard man to the Presidency that they are shipping a tra- 
ditional Harvard chair to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue" in the firm belief that the 
only proper seat of government is a Harvard chair" and in the equally firm ex- 
pectation that "it may be occupied by Harvard men for generations to come." 

Yale, in retaliation, points to the presence of five different "Number Two" men 
in various government departments and tops this boast with the cry: "They may 
have won the White House, but we won the football game." 


NEW CURRICULAR LOOK 


Both as a method of simplifying the calculation of degree requirements and 
to "broaden students’ opportunities for independent work," permitting greater 
"study in depth," the University of Rochester is planning for this academic year 
a fundamental revision of its undergraduate curriculum. The change envisages 
the reduction of B.A. programs from five courses a semester to four. These faur 
courses will, for the most part, meet for three periods each week and include 
the equivalent of a fourth period "made up of enriched independent study." A 
wholesale strengthening of the academic program is anticipated thereby. 


ABSENT MINDED PROFESSOR? 


No, but he's a likely candidate for the degree. This particular graduate 
student headed a line of waiting students at the Loan Desk. "I have been waiting 
for that book for two weeks," bellowed the irate one, pounding the counter top. 
"Now you absolutely must tell me who has it, and you must recall it immediately! 
I have to have that book." The desk attendant calmly checked the card file. 

She smiled her public-service-smile and replied "You have it, sir," 
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ONE CAN ONLY SPECULATE 


There are four times as many blacksmith shops as there are bookstores in 
the United States. Undertakers outnumber bookstores by more than ten to one. 
Or to put it another way, there is one book store in this country for every 
18,616 inhabitants. In Great Britain there is a book store for every 6,000 
people; in Denmark, one for 4,000 and Austria has a bookshop for every 2,745 
inhabitants. These are unflattering statistics to be sure. But be not disturbed. 
Most Americans don't buy their books in bookstores anyway. They buy them where 
they find them--in 28,000 drug stores, 12,000 grocery stores, 1,700 bus, train 
and plane depots, 1,400 restaurants and 49,000 other spots where paper~back book 
racks can be squeezed in, Last year 285,000,000 books were sold through these 
outlets. In the matter of the quantity and quality of the books that Americans 
actually read, one can only speculate. But it is a fact that they do have easy 
access to books of 411 kinds and they do buy them in vast numbers. 


100 YEARS OF THE MORRILL ACT 


As a land-grant college, the University of Idaho will be pleased to know 
that a centennial celebration of the passage of the Morrill Act is being planned 
for 1962, by the Association of Land-Grant Colleges. The 50 states, together 
with Puerto Rico, will participate in the centennial, Sixty-eight institutions 
will be represented. Speaking of land-grant institutions, the Association has 
some inspiring data concerning their activities: 20% of all college students 
enroll in LG institutions; 40% of all doctoral degrees (50% in sciences and 
engineering) are granted by them; 100% of agriculture degrees are granted by 
them, and 25% of arts, languages, business and commerce, and education degrees. 


THE NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME 


Idaho together with sixteen other western states make up the membership of 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame soon to be built just outside of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Thus far sixty-three names have been selected for this shrine. These 
include such well known westerners as Will Rogers, Charles Goodnight, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Charles Russell, William F. Cody, Brigham Young, Sacajawea (the first 
woman and the first full-blooded Indian to be nominated), Kit Carson, and William 
Macleod Raine. From Idaho, John Hailey and Frank R. Gooding have been selected. 
The aims of this Hail of Fame are to honor the range industry and those men and 
women who have made contributions to the tradition of the West as working cow- 
boys, cattlemen, rodeo cowboys, pioneers or trailblazers. This idea was con- 
ceived by Chester A. Reynolds, a Kansas Citian who promoted his idea for many 
years, Finally, after gathering the necessary support and money, the Cowboy 
Hall of Fame was chartered and selection of an appropriate site was made in 1955. 
In August of 1957 Congress declared this site a National Monument. 


MARGINAL NOTES 


It is a well-known fact that students make the most possible use of all 

blank space in their textbooks for marginal notes, reminders of assignments or 
even as memo paper in passing notes back and forth among classmates. While 
hunting for some kind of identification marks among the lost and found items 
turned in at the Loan Desk, two librarians were a little startled and then amused 
at the cryptic message inscribed inside the front cover of a student textbook. 
It read "I'M PREGNANT.”’ Whether this sudden revelation came in answer to a fel- 
low student's question about what courses she planned to take next year or as a 
simple announcement of the joyous occasion to her silent world--we know not. At 
any rate no one has come forward to claim the book. 
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WHY LIBRARIANS GET GRAY 


People who enjoy eating ice cream while they read. 


Bookmarks such as pencils, pens, bacon strips, knives and banana peelings. 
Small boys with lollipops. 


People who take "souvenirs" from the library. 


Questions such as: 


- Who was the father of Abraham's children” 
- Please, can you change this $50 bill for me? 

Well, why can't I have this book all year? 

How do you say Merry Christmas in 7 different languages? 

Please write me a short essay on the Romantic movement in England. 
Will you please sharpen this pencil for me? - request no. 9,999. 


SMACK AT SCHOLARSHIP 


The academic quipsters are back at work concerning the "publish or perish" 
policies of graduate departments (country-wide) which appear to make scholarly 
periodical and monograph writing the open-sesame to promotion, thereby according 
to some critics flooding the university world with impoverished scholarship. 

One such professorial wag from our sister state Utah, writing in the newish and 
provocative Columbia University Forum (Spring 1960), sets the tone by intimating 
that "the university community might begin by creating honors for those who have 
impressively not written articles on subjects not worth writing about." Un- 
doubtedly some equally talented wit will rise to the defense of the system, 

which is about as commonly accepted in the university world as the academic gown. 


RATING THE DAILIES 


In a recent Saturday Review poll designed to evaluate American newspapers, 
fifteen dailies led the field. The following was the tabulation of the percent- 
age of respondents voting for them: 


New York Times 71% Chicago Tribune 16% 
Christian Science Monitor 46% Chicago Daily News 12% 
Wall Street Journal 42% Baltimore Sun 11% 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 39% Atlanta Constitution 10% 
Milwaukee Journal 35% Minneapolis Tribune 10% 
Washington Post 34% Kansas City Star 9% 
New York Herald Tribune 25% Los Angeles Times 9% 


Louisville Courier Journal 22% 


The criteria cited most frequently as used for rating the papers were these: 
complete news, comprehensive treatment, 66 per cent; unbiased, objective treat- 
ment of news, 47 per cent; judgment in selection of news, 28 per cent; layout, 
typography, 28 per cent; good writing, style, 26 per cent; accuracy, 25 per cent. 
Widest readership was indicated as follows: New York Times, 86 per cent; Wall 


Street Journal, 66 per cent; Christian Science Monitor, 57 per cent; Chicago 
Tribune, 51 per cent, 


ALAS AND ALAK 


The Federal Post Office, through its official directory, makes or breaks 
authorized abbreviations, by listing them or not, Idaho has no abbreviation; 
neither has Iowa, Maine, Ohio, or Utah. It is a small distinguished society, 
to which Alaska now is to be added, for the Post Office hasn't been able to 

find a suitable abbreviation for Seward's folly, either. Ala was out, being 
preempted by Alabama. Other preemptions or just simple absurdity eliminated 
such forms as Aka, Ask, Aaa. What possibilities remained? Alas and alack~-- 
Alas and Alak. 


EDUCATIONAL GROWTH IN THE WEST 


Recent data compiled by the U. S. Office of Education reveal that enrollmenc 
at Western colleges and universities between 1959 and 1960 outstripped that of 
the nation as a whole: National enrollment increased 6%; Western enrollment, 
84%. Nevada led the field in rate of enrollment with a near 12%. California 
statistics were more impressive in sheer numbers, with an increase of 39,350 
students or 9.7%. Idaho, with 4.2% was third from last among Western states, 
being higher only than Alaska and Wyoming. The Office of Education table for 
degree-credit students enrolled follows: 


1959 1960 Change % Change 

Total, West 680 ,489 738 ,560 # 58,071 # 8.53 

Total, U.S. 3,402,297 3,610 ,007 # 207,710 # 6.1 
- Alaska 2,309 2,312 #3 4# .1 
- Arizona 32,785 34,344 -# 1,559 # 4.8 
- California 408 ,465 447 ,995 # 39,350 # 9.7 
- Colorado 44 ,308 47,579 # 3,271 # 7.4 
- Hawaii 9,645 10 ,396 ¢ 751 # 7.8 
- Idaho 11,082 11,551 é 469 # 4.2 
- Montana 11,923 13 ,080 4 1,157 # 9.7 
- Nevada 3,708 4,141 t 433 411.7 
- New Mexico 16 ,575 17,489 é 914 # 5.5 
- Oregon 40 ,421 43 ,405 # 2,984 # 7.4 
- Utah 30 ,378 33 ,688 # 3,310 #10.9 
- Washington 62,350 66 ,009 # 3,659 # 5.9 
- Wyoming 6,540 6,571 4 31 # .5 


WE“ SERIAL TITLES 


The University Library is now one of the cooperating libraries which re- 
port to New Serial Titles. Published monthly by the Library of Congress, New 
Serial Titles is a union list of the serials commencing publication after Dec. 
31, 1949. Approximately 400 libraries in the United States and Canada report 
their holdings and whether or not they will lend sevials or furnish photocopies 
or microfilms. New Serial Titles continues the service of the Union List of 
Serials. The forthcoming (1962) third edition of the Union List of Serials 
will list all reported serials which began publication prior to 1950. All co- 
operating libraries are currently rechecking their holdings in order to make 
the thrid edition as complete as possible. Both the Union List of Serials and 


New Serial Titles will be found in the Ribliography Room of the General Lib- 
rary. 


EXHIBITS WELCOMED 


If your hobby is collecting old six-guns, or sea shells, or first ed- 
itions, or anything else that would be of interest or of educational value 
to other members of the campus community, this is to announce that the Uni- 
versity Library has a large exhibit area on the ground floor. We would be 
glad to receive requests from faculty personnel who would like to prepare 
exhibits for display this college year. If you have a collection that 
would make an interesting display, or if you know of someone else in Mos~ 
cow who would like to exhibit, please contact Paul Conditt, General Lib- 
rarian, University Library. 


PHD CENTENARY 


1961 marks the hundredth anniversary of the awarding of the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in America. The first such degree was awarded to Ar- 
thur Williams Wright, by Yale University, in 1861. The Yale University 
Library Gazette for July 1961 records the donation of Mr. Wright's PHD di-~ 
ploma, together with his baccalaureate diploma (which he received in 1859) 
to the library by his descendants. 


ATTENDS CONFERENCES 


George Kellogg, Humanities Librarian and Lee Zimmerman, University Lib- 
rarian, were in attendance at the annual conference of the Idaho Library 
Association, held this year in Sun Valley early in May. Zimmerman is a 
past president of the Association and a member of its Executive Board. Mr. 
Zimmerman also attended the annual conference of the American Library Asso~ 
ciation, held in Cleveland from July 9-15 and while there interviewed a 
number of librarians in connection with a staff vacancy. He has over the 
years served on a number of the Association's committees and is currently 
a member of the ALA Council. Charles Webbert, Social Science Librarian, 
also attended the meeting while en route home on vacation. Various individ- 
uals on the staff including Nancy Atkinson, Head Catalog Librarian; Charles 
Webbert, Social Science Librarian; Robert Burns, Jr., Science Librarian; Dan 
Mather, Acquisitions Librarian; June Evans, Catalog Librarian; Betty Arm~ 
strong, Loan Librarian; and Dick Beck, Assistant Librarian, Public Services, 
traveled to Eugene, Oregon early in September for the Pacific Northwest Lib-~ 
rary Association Conference, Miss Atkinson who is chairman, of the Catalog 
Division of the Association, presided over meetings of this group, Charles 
Webbert is a member of the Executive Board of the Associatione 


THE FORTHRIGHT BIBLIOMANIAC 


No aspect of book passions creates more anxiety among bibliophiles than 
the biblioklept. And there is something approximating the book thief in all 
who traffic in books, whether the passion for the fine bindings, beautiful 
illustrations or type, or subject matter, Excerpts from the following letter 
recently received by the University Librarian show what bibliomania may lead to. 

“I am very much interested in purchasing your shelf copy of De Re Metal- 

lica, If an outright sale is not possible perhaps you could send me the 

book and its price and I could conveniently loose it. As you can see I 

want very much to have that book and my next plan of attack is to try to 

get Mr. Hoover's (former president Herbert Hoover) copy if you cannot 
sell me yours," 


VISITORS 


On Thursday, May 25th, a committee representing the American Medical Asso-~- 
ciation visited the University to study and inspect facilities, particularly 
laboratory and library, in connection with the possibility of establishing a 
two-year medical school on the campus. The committee included Dr. Charles A. 
Terhune, Burley; Dr. Donald K. Worden, Lewiston; and Dr. E. V. Simison, Poca~ 
tello; all three representing the Idaho Medical Associatio; Dr. Glen Legmaster, 
Associate Secretary, American Medical Association, Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, Chicago; and Dr. Perry Tollman, Dean, Medical School, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. On the occasion of their visit to the Library, Librarian 
Lee Zimmerman took them on an escorted tour of the building. He explained the 
highly functional attributes of the Library to the group and pointed up the 
optimum study and research facilities that obtained. Other visitors during the 
summer months who were given tours of the Library included P. A. Christianson, 
Dean, Mrs. Irene Christianson, Librarian, and Mrs. Evelyn Berg, Assistant Lib- 
rarian, all from the North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d' Alene; thirty indi- 
viduals who were in Moscow attending the State Convention of the Elks; a 
group of thirty-two public utility executives from all over the west, on the 
campus for a special public utilities executive; another group of sixteen in- 


dividuals attending the National Science Foundation's summer institute for 
high school teachers of: science. 


PERSONNEL 


- Mrs. Margaret Durham, who for the past year served as Library Secretary, 
resigned her post June 16, following Commencement at which time her hus- 
band received his Master's degree in English, Both Lonnie and Margaret 
are planning a vacation, first to Arizona to visit Margaret's family 
and subsequently to Montana to visit Lonnie's family. Both will then 
take up residence on the campus of Indiana University in Bloomington 
where Lonnie has a teaching fellowship and will take work towards his 

doctorate. It is with regret that we see them depart from our campus 

but they do so with our best wishes for a promising future ahead. 


The Library personnel wishes to express in the columns of this publi- 
cation its sympathy to Mrs. Frances Siquenza over the sudden, accidental 
death of her husband Albert who lost his life in an automobile accident 

on the Lewiston Hill last June. Fran was employed as an assistant in 

the Technical Services Division of the Library, a position which she 
relinquished to return to her home in Toroonto, Canada following the death 
of her husband. The staff regrets these unfortunate and untoward develop- 


ments but wishes to extend to her its kind thoughts and best wishes for 
the future. 


Stanley Shepard was made Assistant Librarian, Technical Services as of 
September 15. He is no stranger to many faculty personnel having been 

on the library staff from 1951 to 1954, first as a documents librarian 
and subsequently as a documents cataloger. After leaving Idaho he ser- 
ved as Assistant Acquisitions Librarian at the University of Kansas for 
several years before moving to Colgate University where he had been Ac- 
quisitions Librarian since 1956. He received two bachelors degrees, one 
in arts and the other in science from Rutgers University, and a masters 
degree in library science from Columbia University. We extend to him a 
hearty welcome back and best wishes for added achievement in his new post. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


- May-July, 1961 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


Capes, Mary. Communication or conflict;conferences: 
their nature, dynamics, and planning. 1960. 


London, Stationer's company. A transcript of the R 015.42 L846t 
registers. 1894, 


069 Cl71lc 


Journalism 


Barnhart, T.F. Weekly newspaper writing and editing.1949. 070.4 B266w 


Humes, D.J. Oswald Garrison Villard, Liberal of the 070.9 V712Xh 
1920's, 1960, 


PHILOSOPHY 


Feuer, LoS. Spinoza and the rise of liberalism. 1958, 199.492 Sp47yYf 
Gilbert, N.W. Renaissance concepts of method. 1960. 112 G375r 
Pearson, D.S. Creative image; an ethical guide and 171.1 P317c 


practice. 1959. 


RELIGION 


Calamy, Edmond. An abridgment of Mr. Baxter's History 274.2 B336Xc 


of his life and times. 1702. 

Erikson, E.H. Young man Luther; a study in psychoanalysis 270.6 L97Xfe 
and history, 1958. 

Fife, ReH. The revolt of Martin Luther. 1957. 270.6 L97Xfi 

Koestler, Arthur, The sleep walkers; a history of man's 215 K819s 
changing vision of the universe. 1959. 

Mulder, William, Among the Mormons; historic accounts by 289.3 M897a 
contemporary observers. 1958. 

Odegard, P.H. Religion and politics. 1960, 261.7 Od2r 

Ridolfi, Roberto. The life of Girolamo Savonarola. 1959. 271.2 Sa95Xr 

Schwiebert, E.G. Luther and his times; the Reformation 270.6 L97Xsc 
from a new perspective. 1950. 

Tolles, F.B. Quakers and the Atlantic culture. 1960, 289.6 T578q 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 


Bell, Daniel, The end of ideology. 1960. 369.173 B413e 
Ellis, Albert, The encyclopedia of sexual behavior. 1961, R301.424 E159e 
Fraser, D.M. Social studies in secondary schools; 307 F862s 
curriculum and methods, 1961, 


*A selected listing only of the more important titles of special interest 
to faculty, 26 


Griffin, C.S. Their brothers’ keepers; moral stewardship 
in the United States, 1800-1865 1960. 

Halbwachs, Maurice, The psychology of social class. 1959. 

Jennings, E.E. an anatomy of leadership; princes, heroes, 
and supermen, 1960. 

Johnson, D.B. The Republican Party and Wendell Wilkie.1960. 

Lifton, W.M. Working with groups; group process and 
individual growth, 1961. 

Martindale, D.A. American social structure; historical 
antecedents and contemporary analysis. 1960. 

Moreno, J.L. The sociometry reader, 1960. 

Stein, M.R. Identity and anxiety; survival of the person 
in mass society, 1960, 

Warner, WeL. The living and the dead; a study of the 
symbolic life of Americans, 1959. 

Warters, Jane. Group guidance, principles and practices, 
1960, 

Whitehead, A.N. American essays in social philosophy.1959. 

Wolff, K.H. Emile Durkheim, 1858-1917; a collection of 
essays, with translations and a bibliography. 1960. 


Statistics = Demography 


Blalock, H.M. Social statistics, 1960. 

Deming, W.E. Sample design in business research. 1960. 

Goldfarb, Nathan, An introduction to longitudinal 
statistical analysis. 1960, 


Graybill, F.A. An introduction to linear statistical models. 


1961, 
Hauser, P.M. Population perspectives. 1961. 
Maryland, University. Bureau of Business and Economic 


Research. Predicting population changes in small areas. 


1961. 
Taeuber, I1.B. The population of Japan. 1958. 


Political Science - Law - Government 


Adcock, F.E. Roman political ideas and practice. 1959. 

American Assembly. The Secretary of State. 1960. 

Barghoorn, F.C, The Soviet cultural offensive; the role of 
cultural diplomacy in Soviet foreign policy. 1960. 

Blake, NeM. The United States in its world relations.1960. 


Bozeman, A.B. Politics and culture in international history. 


1960, 

Buchan, Alastair. NATO in the 1960's; the implications of 
interdependence. 1960. 

Brown, W.B. The people's choice; the presidential image in 
the campaign biography. 1960, 

Butterfield, Herbert. The statecraft of Machiavelli. 1960. 

Campbell, J.C. Defense of the Middle East. 1960. 

Castaneda, Jorge. Mexico and the United Naticns. 1958. 

Chabod, Federico, Machiavelli & the Renaissance. 1958. 

Chamberlin, Waldo. A chronology of the United Nations, 
1941-1958. 

Chapman, Brian. The profession of government: the public 
Service in Europe. 1959. 

Cleveland, Harlan. The overseas Americans. 1960. 
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301.153 G875t 


301.15 H13p 
301.155 J442a 


308.2 116i v.46 


301.152 L626W 
309.173 M366a 


301.15 M815so 
301.15 St34i 


309.173 W2481 
301.15 W265¢g 


304 W587a 
301 D935Xw 


311.2 B589s 
311,22 D395sa 
311.23 G566i 
311.2 G795i 
312 H295p 

312 M369p 


312 £T122p 


342.37 Adl9r 
353.1 Am35s 
327.47 B238so 


327.73 B581lu 
327 B716p 


341,1 N81ilb 
329 B815p 
321 M184Ybu 
327.73 C156d 
341.139 C275m 
321 M184pYc 
341.13 C355c 
351.C366p 


327.73 C5990 


Council on Foreign Relations. Social change in Latin 
America today, its implications for United States 
policy. 1960. 

Duncan, 0.D. Metropolis and region. 1960. 

Ehrenberg, Victor. The Greek State. 1960. 

Emerson, Rupert, From empire to nation; the rise to self- 
assertion of Asian and African peoples. 1960. 

Glover, J.D. A case study of high level administration in a 
large organization; the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (Management) 1947-1952. 1960 

Griffith, E.S. Congress, its contemporary role. 1961. 

Hand, Learned. The Bill of rights. 1960. 

Handlin, Oscar. The newcomers: Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
in a changing metropolis. 1959. 

Harris, R.J. The quest for equality; the Constitution, 
Congress, and the Supreme Court, 1960. 

Harrison, S.S. India: The most dangerous decades. 1960. 

Heard, Alexander. The costs of democracy. 1960. 

Hitch, C.J. The economics of defense in the nuclear age. 
1960, 

Hovet, Thomas. Bloc politics in the United Nations. 

Hsiao,Kumg-ch'uan, Rural China; imperial control in the 
nineteenth century. 1960, 

Huszar, GB. The intellectuals; a controversial portrait. 
1960, 

Janowitz, Morris. Community political systems. 1961. 

Jones, N.A. American immigration. 1960, 

Lerski, J.J. A Polish chapter in Jacksonian America; the 
United States and the Polish exiles of 1831. 1958. 

Levy, L.W. Legacy of suppression. 1960. 

Longaker, R.P. The Presidency and individual liberties. 
1961. 

Low, A.D. Lenin on the question of nationality. 1958. 

Lutz, Alma, Susan B. Anthony: rebel, crusader, humanitarian. 
1959, 

McClellan, G.S. Capital punishment, 1961. 

Madariaga, Salvador de. The blowing up of the Parthenon, 1960, 

May, E.R. The ultimate decision: the President as Commander 
in Chief, 1960. 

Meisel, J.H. The myth of the ruling class; Gaetano Mosca and 
the "elite", 1958. 

Morley, Felix, Freedom and federalism. 1959. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, Reinhold Niebuhr on politics. 1960. 

The Parliamentary history of England from the earliest period 
to the year 1803. 1806-20. 

Ridley, C.E. The role of the city manager in policy formation. 
1958. 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The power of the democratic idea. 
1960, 

Ropp, Theodore, War in the modern world, 1959. 

Rubinstein, A.Z. The foreign policy of the Soviet Union.1960. 

Salomon, L.I. The Supreme Court, 1961. 

Schmandt, H.J. A history of political philosophy. 

Schubert, G.A, The public interest; a critique of the theory 
of a political concept. 1961. 


327.73 C832s 


323.352 D912m 
320.938 Eh83g 
320.15 Em34f 


358.4 G518c 


328.73 G875c Ed.2 
342.73 H1L91b 
325.73 H192n 


323.42 H243q 


342.54 H248i 
324.273 H351c 
355 H63e 


341.133 H823b 
342.51 H859r 


323.3 H969i 


320.1 J264c 
325.73 J721la 
325.2438 L562p 


323.443 L579L 
353.03 L855p 


320.15 L548Y1 
324.3 An87X1 


343.2 M224c 
327 M261b 
353.03 M451lu 


320.1 M85Ym 


342.73 M827£ 
320.1 N55lr 
328.42 P241 


352.008 R437r 
321.8 R59p 


355 R684w 

327.47 R825f 
347.99 Sa3l1s 
320.9 Sch43h 
320.15 Sch78p 
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Spanier, J.W. American Foreign policy since World War I1.1960. 

Stein, M.R. The eclipse of community; an interpretation of 
American studies, 1960. 

Sweeney, S.B. Metropolitan analysis, important elements of 
study and action. 1958. 

Thompson, K.W. Political reaiism and the crisis of world 
politics; an American approach to Foreign policy. 1960, 

Thomson, C.A.H. The 1956 Presidential campaign. 1960. 

Thorpe, E.E.Negro historians in the United States. 1958. 

Tucker,RoW. The just war; a study in contemporary American 
doctrine, 1960. 

Van Bent Vernon. Political science; a philosophical analysis. 
1960. 

Van Hoogstrate, D.J. American foreign policy; realists and 
idealists: A Catholic interpretation. 1960. 

Verney, D.V. The analysis of political systems, 1960. 

Wertenbaker, T.J. Give me liberty; the struggle for self- 
government in Virginia. 1958, 

Wiley, B.I. Southern Negroes, 1861-1865. 2d ed. 1953. 

Williamson, Chilton, American suffrage; from property to 
democracy, 1760-1860, 1960, 


Economics Business Commerce 


American Economic Association, Index of economic journals. 
1961. 

Ashworth, William. An economic history of England, 1870-1939, 
1961. 

Bancroft, Frederic. Slave trading in the Old South.1959. 

Baritz, Loren. The servants of power; a history of the use 
of social science in American industry. 1960. 

Bidwell, P.W. Raw materials; a study of American policy.1958, 

Bird, F.L. The general property tax: findings of the 1957 
census of governments. 1960. 

Bogue, M.B. Patterns from the sod; land use and tenure in the 
Grand Prairie, 1850-1900, 1959, 

Carpenter, E.W. Explorations in communication, an anthology. 
1960, 

Catterall, R.C.H. The Second Bank of the United States. 1960. 

Chacko, G.K. India: toward an understanding, 1959. 

Committee for Economic Development Growth and Taxes; steps 
for 1961. 1961, 

Committee for Economic Development, International position 
of the dollar. 

Crosser, P.K, State capitalism in the economy of the United 
States. 1960. 

David, Henry. The history of the Haymarket affair; a study in 
the American social-revolutionary and labor movements. 
2nd ed. 1958. 

Davidson, Paul. Theories of aggregate income distribution. 
1960. 

DeGraff, HF. Beef production and distribution. 1960. 

Dempsey, B.W. The frontier wage; the economic organization 
of free agents, 1960, 

Dictionary of highway traffic. 1960. 

Einzig, Paul, In the centre of things; 
Paul Einzig. 1960. 


the autobiography of 
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327.73 Sp24a 
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323.352 Sw35m 
327.73 T374p 
329.01 T382n 
325.26 T398n 
355 T798j 
320.1 V288p 
327.73 V3l6a 


320.1 V596a 
342.755 W498g 


325.26 W648s 
324.73 W676a 


P330 Am35i 
330.942 As36e 


336.1 B221s 
658.01 B239s 


338 B475r 
336.22 B532g 


333 B634p 

384 C225e 
332.1 C296s 
338.954 C344i 
336.2 C7365g 
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338.973 C&84s 


335.83 D28h 


338.2 D284t 


338.176 D364b 
331.2 D399£ 


388.3 D561 
332.4 Ei68Xx 


Ferber, Robert. Collecting financial data by consumer panel 
techniques; a pilot study. 1959. 

Ferguson, E.J. The power of the purse; a history of 
American public finance, 1776-1790. 1961. 

Fisher, G.W. Financing Illinois Government. 1960 

Galenson, Walter. Labor and trade unionism: an 
interdisciplinary reader. 1960. 

Grossman, Gregory, Value and plan; economic calculation 
and organization in Eastern Europe. 1960. 

Hance, W.A. African economic development. 1958. 

Hansen, A.He Economic issues of the 1960's. 1960. 

Heady, Agricultural production finctions,. 1961. 

Hein, L.W. An introduction to electronic data processing 
for business, 1961. 

Hirshleifer, Jack. Water supply: economics, technology, 
and policy. 1960, 

Hoad, WeM. Selected cases in small business. 1960. 

Holmes, P.M. Marketing research, principles and 
readings, 1960. 

Horsefield, J.K. British monetary experiments, 1650-1710. 
1960, 

Isard, Walter, Methods of regional analysis; an introduct~ 
ion to regional science. 1960, 

Kirzner, I.M. The economic point of view; an essay in the 
history of economic thought. 1960, 

Meek, RL. Studies in the labour theory of value. 1958. 

Nafziger, R.O. Introduction to mass communications 
research, 1958, 

Powelson, J.P. National income and flow-of-funds analysis. 
1960, 

Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. 
High-level manpower in overseas subsidiaries; 
experience in Brazil and Mexico. 1960. 

Rostow, E.V. Planning for freedom; the public law of 
American capitalism. 1960. 

Schneider, R.eM. Communism in Guatemala, 1944-1954. 1958. 

Schramm, W.L. Mass communications; a book of readings. 
2d ed. 1960. 

Siegel, Sidmey. Bargaining and group decision making; 
experiments in bilateral monopoly. 1960, 

Slichter, S.H. The impact of collective bargaining on 
management, 1960. 

Smykay,E.W. Physical distribution management; logistics 
problems of the firm. 1961. 


Special Libraries Assogiation. Business and Finance Division. 


Committee on Sources of Comodity Prices. Sources 
of commodity prices. 1959. 
Stolper, W.F The structure of the East German economy. 1960. 
Terborgh, G.W. Sixty years of business capital formation. 
1960, 
Tse, Jo¥.D. Profit planning through volume-cost analysis. 
1960, 
Uhr, C.G. Economic doctrines of Knut Wicksell,. 1960. 
Ulam, A.B. The unfinished revolution; an essay on the 
sources of influence of Marxism and communism, 1960. 
White, G.F. Changes in urban occupance of flood plains in 
the United States. 1958. 
Wilson, ReR. United States commercial treaties and inter- 
national law. 1960. 
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Education - Psychology 


Education 


Alcott, A.B, Essays on education, 1830-1862. 1960. 

Barnes, J.B. Educational research for classroom 
teachers. 1960, 

Bereday, G.Z.F. The changing Soviet sthool; the 
Comparative Education Society field study in the 
U.S.S.R. 1960, 

Bereday, G.Z.F. The politics of Soviet education. 1960. 

Broudy, H.S. Case studies for social foundations of 
American education, 1960, 

Bruner, J.S. The process of education, 1960. 

Cassirer, H.R. Television teaching today. 1960. 

Chicago. Board of Education. A second look at the program 
of education for the gifted. 1959. 

Conant, J.B. Recommendations for education in the junior 
high school years; a memorandum to school boards. 1960. 

Corson, J.J. Governance of colleges and universities. 1960. 

— Barron's guide to the two-year colleges 

Hansen, K.H. Philosophy for American education. 1960. 

Hermann, Knud, Reading disability; a medical study of 
word blindness and related handicaps. 1959. 

Iscoe, Ira. Personality development in children. 1960. 

Joint Council on Educational Televeision,. Educational 
televisions directory. 

Kindred, L.W. How to tell the school sotry. 1960. 

eee A.A. Teaching machines and programmed learning. 

Nietz, J.A. Old textbooks: spelling, grammar, reading, 
arithmetic, geography, American history, civil 
government, physiology, penmanship, art, music, as 
taught in the common schools from colonial days to 
1900. 1961. 

Peck, ReF, The psychology of character development. 1960, 

Petersen, Renee, University adult education: a guide to 
policy. 1960. 

Redefer, F.L. Careers in education. 1960. 

Seminar on the Economics of Higher Education, Harvard 
University, 1958-1959. High education in the 
United States: the economic problems, 1960, 

Sibley, A.M. Exchange teacher, 1961 

Staton, T.F. How to instruct successfully; modern teaching 
methods in adult education, 1960. 

Tarbet, D.G. Televeision and our schools. 1961. 

Thelen, H.A. Education and the human quest. 1960. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Manual of educational statistics. 1961. 

Wellington, C.B. Teaching for critical thinking, with 
emphasis on secondary education. 1960. 


Psychology 


Abrahamsen, David, The psychology of crime. 1960, 
Conference on Psychological Scaling, Princeton, N.J. 1958. 
Psychological scaling; theory and applications. 1960. 
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Freud, Sigmund, The standard edition of the complete 
psychological works of Sigmund Freud, 1953. 

Friedenberg, E.Z. The vanishing adolescent. 1959. 

Lifton, R.J. Thought refore and the psychology of 
totalism; a study of "brainwashing" in China. 1961. 

Murphy, Gardner. Challenge of psychical research; a 
primer of parapsychology. 1961. 

Sargant, W.W. Battle for the mind, a physiology of 
conversion and brain-weshing. 1957. 

Sidman, Murray. Tactics of scientific research; 
evaluating experimental data in psychology. 1960, 

Wylie, R.C. The self coneept; a critical survey of 
pertinent research literature, 1961. 


PURE SCIENCE 


Bell, WeJ. Early American science, needs and opportunities 
for study, 1955. 

Cleaveland, F.N. Science and State government; a study of 
the scientific activities of State government agencies 
in six States. 1959, 

Glanvill, Joseph, Plus ultra; or, The progress and advance- 
ment of knowledge since the days of Aristotle. 1958. 

Hanson, N.R. Patterns of discovery; an inquiry into the 
conceptual foundations of science. 1958. 

Hull, L.W.H. History and philosophy of science. 1959. 

Munzer, M.E. Teaching science through conservation. 1960. 

Ritchie, A.D. Scientific method, 1960. 

Sarton, George. The appreciation of ancient and medieval 
science during the Renaissance (1450-1600). 1955. 


Mathematics ~ Astronomy 


Behnke, Heinrich. Grundzuge der Mathematik. 1960. 

Berkowitz, J. An outline of the theory of functions of a 
real variable, 1957. 

Borsuk, Karol. Foundations of geometry; Euclidean and 
Bolyai-Lobachevskian geometry. 1960. 

Cartan, H.P. Homological algebra. 1956. 

Cartan, H.-P. Nicolas Bourbaki und die heutige Mathematik, 
1959. 

Coxeter, H.S.M. The real projective plane. 1955. 

Csaszar, Akos. Fondements de la topologie generale. 1960. 

Dano, Sven, Linear programming in industry: theory and 
applications; an introduction. 1960. 

Doetsch, Gustav. Introduction a l'utilisation pratique de 
la transformation de Laplace. 1959. 

Frank, Evelyn, Lectures on the theory of continued fract- 
ions, 1957, 

Graves, LeM. The theory of functions of real variables. 
1956. | 

Hardy, G.H. Fourier series, 1950. 

Khinchin, A.-I. Mathematical methods in the theory of 
queuing. 1960. 

Kuhn, T.S. The Copernican revolution, 1957. 

Laugwitz, Detlef. Differentialgeometrie. 1960. 

Ledermann, Walter, Introduction to the theory of finite 
groups. 3rd rev. ed. 1957. 
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LePage, W.R. complex variables and the Laplace transform 
for engineers. 1961. 

Lukacs, Eugene. Characteristic functions. 1960. 

Massey, H.S.W. Ancillary mathematics. 1959. 

Moran, P.A.P. The theory of storage. 1959. 

Mosteller, Frederick. Probability and statistics. 1961. 

Naimark, M.A. Normed rings. 1960. 

Nakano, Hidegoro. Modern spectral theory. 1960. 

Nakano, Hidegoro, Modulared semi-ordered linear spaces.1950. 

Newell, H.E. Vector analysis. 1955 

Parker, W.V. Matrices. 1960 

Parzen, Emanuel. Modern probability theory and its 
applications. 1960. 

Pfanzagl, J. Die axiomatischen Grundlagen einer allgemeinen 
Theorie des Messens. 1959. 

Pitt, H.R. Lectures on measure theory and probability. 1957. 

Sansone, Giovanni. Orthogonal functions. 1959. 

Schouten, J.A. Ricci-calculus; an introduction to tensor 
analysis and its geometrical applications. 1954 

Studies in mathematics and mechanics, presented to Richard 
von Mises. 1954, 

Turan, Pal, Eine neue Methode in der Analysis und deren 
Anwendungen. 1953. 

Vinogradov, I.M. An introduction to the theory of numbers. 
1955. 

Whyburn ,G.T. Topological analysis. 1958. 

Zygmund, Antoni. Trigonometric series. 2d ed. 1959. 


Physical Sciences 


Bauer, E.L. A statistical manual for chemists. 1960. 

Bikerman, J.J. Surface chemistry. 1958. 

Carslaw,H.S. Conduction of heat in solids. 2d ed. 1959. 

De La Mare,P.B.D. Aromatic substitution; nitration and 
halogenation, 1959, 

Eaborn, C. Organosilicon compounds. 1960. 

Ford, L.A. Chemical magic; mystery demonstrations for 
science clubs, classes, and general entertainment 
programs. 1959. 

Frank-Kamenetskii, D.A. Diffusion and heat exchange in 
chemical kinetics. 1955. 

Greenstein, J.P. Chemistry of the amino acids. 1961. 

Herzberger, Max. Modern geometrical optics. 1958. 

Iatsimirskii, K.B. Instability constants of complex 
compounds. 1960. 

Jackman, L.M. Applications of nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectroscopy in organic chemistry. 1959. 

Lippy, J.D. Modern chemical magic. 1959. 

Livingston, M.S. High-energy accelerators. 1954. 

Mendelssohn, Kurt. Cryophysics. 1960. 

O'Brien, R.D. Toxic phosphorus esters: chemistry, metabolism, 
and biological effects. 1960. 

Smith, Ivor. Chromatographic and electrophoretic techniques. 
2d ed. 1960. 

Stacey, Maurice. Polysaccharides of micro-organisms. 1960, 
Teddington, Eng. National Physical Laberatory. The physical 
chemistry of metallic solutions and intermetallic 

compounds. 1960. 
Zeiss, Harold. Organometallic chemistry. 1960. 
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Geology - Geography 


Abraham, Herbert, Asphalts and allied sybstances: their 
occurrence, modes of production, uses in the arts and 
methods of testing. 1960. 

American Geographical Society of New York. Nine glacier maps; 
Northwestern North America. 1960, 

Bishop, M.S. Subsurface mapping. 1960. 

Emery, K.O. The sea off southern California; a modern 
habitat of petroleum. 1960. 

Harris, C.D. International list of geographical serials. 
1960. 

Heusser, C.J. Late-Pleistocene environments of North Pacific 
North America. 1960. 


Biological Sciences 


Allen, M.B. Comparative biochemistry of photoreactive 
systems. 1960. 

Atkins, H.J.B. Tools of biological research. 1959. 

Atkins, H.J.B. Tools of biological research. second 
series. 1960. 

Bascom, W.R. Continuity and change in African cultures. 
1958. 

Bingham, C.T. Hymenoptera. 1897. 

Birge, E.A. The inland lakes of Wisconsin. The plankton. 
1922. 

Bold, H.C. The plant kingdom. 1960. 

Breder, C.M. Field book of marine fishes of the Atlantic 
coast from Labrador to Texas. 1948. 

Broda, Engelbert. Radioactive isotopes in biochemistry.1960. 

Conference of Biological Editors. Committee on Form and 
Style. Style manual for biological journals. 1960. 

Davis, C.C. The marine and fresh-water plankton.1955. 

Dodson, E.0. Genetics, the modern science of heredity.1956. 

Falconer, D.S. Introduction to quantitative genetics. 1960. 

Faraday Society, London. The cell nucleus. 1960. 

Gessner, Fritz. Hydrobotanik. 1955. 

Gilmour, Darey. The biochemistry of insects. 1961. 

Goldschmidt, W.R. Man's Way. 1959. 

Hale, A.J. The interference microscope in biological 
research. 1958. 

Hill, Robert. Photosynthesis. 1957. 

Hogben, L.T. An introduction to mathematical genetics. 1946. 

Keeton, W.T. A taxonomic study of the milliped family 
Spirobolidae (Diplopoda: Spirobolida). 1960. 

Liebmann, Hans. Handbuch der Frischwasser- und Abwasserbio- 

logie. 1960. 

Lorenz, Konrad. King Solomon's ring; new light on animal 
ways. 1952. 

MacDougall, M.S. Biology, the science of life. 1943. 

Mackworth-Praed, C.W. Birds of eastern and north eastern 
Africa. e 2d ed. 1957-1960. 

McVaugh ,Rogers. Edward Palmer, plant explorer of the 
American West. 1956. 

Mai, W.F. Pictorial key to genera of plant parasitic 
nematodes. 1960. 

Moore, H.B. Marine ecology. 1958. 

Neal, E.G. The badger. 1958. 
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Needham, Joseph. A history of embryology. 2d ed. 1959. 

North Carolina. University. State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Raleigh. Dept. of Plant Pathology. 
Nematology; fundamentals and recent advances, with 
emphasis on plant parasitic and soil forms. 1960 

Novak, V.J.A. Insektenhormone. 1959, 

Plant Phenolics Group. Phenolics in plants in health and 
disease. 1960. 

Roelofsen, P.A. The plant cell wall. 1959. 

Romanoff, A.L. The avian embryo; structural and functional 
development. 1960. 

Savory, T.H. Instinctive living; a study of invertebrate 
behaviour. 1959. 

Schilder, F.A. Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Zoogeographie.1956. 

Schmidt-Nielsen, K.S. Animal physiology. 1960. 

Sootin, Harry, Gregor Mendel: father of the science of 
genetics. 1959. 

Stanton, W.R. The leopard's spots: scientific attitudes 
toward race in America, 1815-59. 1960. 

Strauss, B.S. An outline of chemical genetics. 1960. 

Sussman, Maurice. Animal growth and development. 1960. 

Swanson, C.P. The cell. 1960. 

zamenhof, Stephen. The chemistry of heredity.1959. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Allied Fields 


Allred, D.M. Medical arthropodology, laboratory guide. 1960. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. Section 
on Medical Sciences. Evolution of nervous control from 
primitive organisms to man. 1959. 


Battista, 0.A. Mental drugs; chemistry's challenge to psycho- 
therapy. 1960. 

Berrier, H.H. Diagnostic aids in the practice of veterinary 
medicine. 1961. 


Black, D.A.K. Essentials of fluid balance. 2d ed. 1960. 

Bloch, K.E. Lipide metabolism. 1960. 

Conference on the Biological Activities of Steroids in 
Relation to Cancer, Vergennes, Vt., 1959. 
Biological activities of steroids in relation to cancer; 
proceedings. 1960. 

Dioscorides, Pedanius. The Greek herbal of Dioscorides. 1959. 

Dodds, E.C. Biochemical contributions to endocrinology; 
experiments in hormonal research. 1957. 

Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Principles of intensive psycho- 
therapy. 1950. 

Geneva. Universite’. Clinque therapeutique. An internation- 
al symposium on aldosterone. 1958. 

Grant, J.K. Steric aspects of the chemistry and biochemistry 
of natural products. 1960. 

Jones, I.C. The adrenal cortex. 1957. 

Katz, L.M. Experimental atherosclerosis. 1953. 

Kelly, Elizabeth. Ultrasound in biology and medicine.1957. 

Kinsell, L.W. Hormonal regulation of energy metabolism.1957. 

Krogh, August. The anatomy and physiology of capillaries. 
1959. 

Laughlin,H.P. The neuroses in clinical practice. 1956. 
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Leake. C.D. Some founders of physiology, 1956. 

Rainwater, Lee. And the poor get children. 1960. 

Stewart, C.P. Toxicology: mechanisms and analytical methods. 
1960. 

Symposium on Endocrines in Development, Shelter Island,N.Y. 
Endocrines in development. 1959. 

Wepman, J.M. Recovery from aphasia. 1951 

Wood, N.E. Language development and language disorders: a 
compendium of lectures. 1960. 


Engineering 


Advances in computers. 1960. 

Allen, E. Using centrifugal pumps. 1960. 

American Industrial Hygiene Association.Air Pollution 
manual. 1960. 

American Society for Testing Materials. Committee D-22 on 
Methods for Atmospheric Sampling and Analysis. 
Symposium on air pollution control. 1960. 

Babuska, Ivo. Mathematische Elastizitatstheorie der ebenen 
Probleme. 1960. 

Beckwith, T.G. Mechanical measurements. 1961. 

Beranek, L.L. Noise reduction. 1960. 

Boley, B.A. Theory of thermal stresses. 1960. 

Bresler, Boris. Design of steel structures. 1960. 

Brinker, R.C. 1301 review problems from EIT and engineering 
registration examinations, with answers and typical 
solutions. 1960. 

Buhl, H.R. Creative engineering design. 1960. 

Calhoun, D.H. The American civil engineer: origins and 


conflict. 1960. 

Del Toro, Vincent. Principles of control systems engineer- 
ing. 1960. 

Eckman, D.P. Automatic process control. 1958. 


Foa, J.V. Elements of flight propulsion. 1960. 

Fogel, C.M. Introduction to engineering computations .1960. 

Gackenbach, R.E. Materials selection for process plants.1960. 

Golding, Brage. Polymers and resins; their chemistry and 
chemical engineering. 1959. 

Gray, P.E. The dynamic behavior of thermoelectric devices. 
1960. 

Hammond, Rolt. Water power engineering, and some electrical 
problems. 1958. 

Ledley, R.S. Digital computer and control engineering. 1960. 

Lothers, J.E. Advanced design in structural steel. 1960. 

McCray, A.W. Oil well drilling technology. 1959. 

Martin, F.S. Chemical processing of nuclear fuels. 1958. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Thermophysical Properties 
Research Canter. Retrieval guide to thermophysical 
properties research literature. 1960. 

Ritter, L.J. Highway engineering. 2d ed. 1960. 

Schenck, H.van N. Heat transfer engineering. 1959. 

Shannon, C.E. The mathematical theory of communication.1959. 

Singer, J.R. Masers. 1959. 

Small, Louis. Hardness, theory and practice. 1960. 

Soohoo, R.F. Theory and application of ferrites. 1960. 

Symposium on Nonmilitary Defense, Cleveland, 1960. Non- 
military defense; chemical and biological defenses 
in perspective. 1960. . 
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Terzaghi, Karl. 
1960. 

Van Valkenburg, M.E. Introduction to modern network synthesis. 
1960. 

Vavra, M.H. 
1960. 

Whitfield,I.C. An introduction to electronics for physio- 
logical workers. 2d ed. 1960. 

Woods, K.B. Highway engineering handbook. 1960. 

Wyllie, M.R.J. The fundamentals of electric log interpretat- 
ion. 2d ed. 1957. 


From theory to practice in soil mechanics. 


Aero-thermodynamics and flow in turbomachines. 


Agriculture 


Brisbin, J.S. The beef bonanza; or, How to get rich on the 
plains. 1959. 

Genders, Roy. Growing mushrooms. 3d ed. 1957. 

Greenberg, D.B. Trout farming. 1960. 

Judkins, H.F. Milk production and processing. 1960. 

Pearce, S.C. Field experimentation with fruit trees and 
other perennial plants. 1963. 

Richards, A.A. Modern mushroom cultivation. 1954 

Towne, C.W. Cattle & men. 1955. 


Forestry 
B 
Barbey, Auguste. Les insectes forestiers du Parc national 


Suisse. 1932. 
McGeary, M.N. Gifford Pinchot, forester-politician. 1960. 
McKinley, Daniel. A chronology and bibliography of wildlife 
in Missouri. 1960. 
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Page, F.J.T. Field guide to British deer. 1959. 

Rector, W.G. Log transportation in the Lake Stetes lumber 
industry, 1840-1918. 1953. 

Roth, Lillian, Barkers and barking of pulpwood. 1960. 

Society of American Foresters. American forestry: six 
decades of growth. 1960. 

Wahlenberg, W.G. Loblolly Pine: its use, ecology, regenerat- 
ion, protection, growth, and management. 1960. 

Whitehead, G.K. The deer stalking grounds of Great Britain 
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and Ireland. 1960. 
Technology 
Cobalt Information Center, Columbus, Ohio. Cobalt monograph. 669.7 C632c 


1960, 

Conference on the Physical Chemistry of Iron and Steel- 
making, Dedham, Mass. ,1956. The physical chemistry of 
steelmaking; proceedings. 1958. 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
Fisheries Division. Trilingual dictionary of fisheries 
technological terms - curing. 1960. 


669.1 C76p 
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Harris, R.S. Nutritional evaluation of food processing. 664 H243n 
1960. 
Stout, E.E. Introduction to textiles. 1960. 677 St76i 
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FINE ARTS 
Art and Architecture 


Eastlake, C.L. Methods and materials of painting of the 
great schools and masters, 1960. ° 

Faulkner, ReN. Inside today's home. 1960, 

Galt, John. The life of Benjamin West (1816-1820) 1960. 

Greenough, Horatio. The travels, observations, and 
experience of a Yankee stonecutter, 1958. 

Hawkins, Reginald, Production of micro-forms. 1960. 
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